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Martial, Juvenal ; and one at least that fears no comparison, the
historian Tacitus.

Perversely enough, unmistakable decadence set in with a ruler
who was devoted to letters, Hadrian. This decadence was not
checked during the three weary and tragic centuries before the
final catastrophe. Scholars could quote the names of many Pagan
writers during that long period of gathering darkness5 the gen-
eral reader remembers only two, and they almost belong to the
Silver Age. The first is Suetonius, who, in his Lives of the
Twelve Caesars^ gave excellent models of realistic, damaging
biographies, a curious counterpart to the work of Plutarch. The
second is Apuleius, whose spirited and entertaining medley, The
Golden Assy is a hybrid between the old genre of mythological
metamorphoses, and the realistic, satirical, almost picaresque
narrative. At last the complete triumph of Christianity, and the
collapse of the Western Empire before the barbarians brought
to a close the long history of pagan Rome. We have alluded
to the self-determination of periods: but the very last poets of
the old dispensation, living as they did amid catastrophes,
seemed to have no inkling that the end was near. Claudianus, a
vigorous and passionate writer, no mere pseudo-classical ghost,
had undimmed faith in the Eternal City, although his hero,
Stilicho, was himself a Barbarian. And never did the conquer-
ing and dvilizing greatness of Rome inspire a more ardent
tribute than is found in the Itinerary of the Gaul Rutilius
Namatianus, in the anxious dawn of the fifth century.

Already the New Rome had come to life, the Christian Rome.
Latin as the language of the Church is still alive 5 as the chief
vehicle of religious thought, it had an active history of at least
twelve hundred years. If we limit ourselves, as we must, strictly
to literary considerations, we are bound to acknowledge that this
enormous period yielded very little of supreme value. At first,
Christian culture, even with a man of genius like St. Augustine,
had difficulties in freeing its originality from pagan influences.
It developed long after the Golden Age was past, at a time
when the language itself was threatened with decadence. It tri-